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The Communion Table of Obedience. 

The bread of God is He who comes down 
from heaven and gives life to the world, said 
the Christ of himself; and also, ‘‘ He that eateth 
me shall live by me.’’ But He said that He 
spoke not this of the flesh, for ‘‘it is the spirit 
that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing; 
the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life;’’ and so they mean that 
dement of eating and drinking for us. 

“AsI live by the Father, even so he that 
tateth me, shall live by me,’’ is a saying 
which He made clear when He declared what 
tlat eating and drinking consisted in, namely, 
“My food and my drink is to do the will of Him 
that sent me, and to finish his work.” 

Accordingly that. same obedience to the 
known will of Christ, who ‘‘speaks to our con- 
ition,” is the disciples’ meat and drink. Spir- 
ial sustenance, spiritual growth, refresh- 
ment and quickening of life is impossible to 
be maintained without obedience, in doing the 
vill of Christ. Obedience to the openings of 
tis spirit and to a sense of his will on our 
wderstanding is the eating of our daily bread, 
being a living process of responsive communion 
vith his spirit. It was for this spirit and life, 
tut we might have it the ‘‘more abundantly, ”’ 
tut He gave his flesh, even ‘‘for the life of 
he world.” In the practice of it we not only 
wrtake of Him as our daily bread and daily 
vine, but we show forth the Lord’s death, 
fen for our life, wherein to do his will 
“util He come” to take us home. 

Obedience, then, is our communion table in 
wivities of a dedicated will unto Him who 
us bought us with a price thus to show forth 
lis death by its living results. But com- 
Manion is not limited to this responsive form 
tough activities. There is a passive com- 
Mnion of waiting on our Lord to receive of 
le good pleasure of his will towards us, to 


renew our strength, to be inspired with the 
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wine of his kingdom, to have his love shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which 
He gives unto us. Be silent, oh all flesh, to 
detect the voice of his inspeaking word! This 
is the passive communion, the waiting wor- 
ship, out of which a waiting ministry may be 
evolved as the communion of obedience. 

In both of these, the active and the passive 
communion, ‘‘ it is not good for man to live 
alone,” for ‘‘we are members one of another.”’ 
The bread and wine of love yearn to be shared, 
and they grow by giving as in mutual com- 
munion of spirit, and they dry up by hoarding 
unto one’s self. ‘‘Let us go up together to the 
house of the Lord. There He will teach us of 
his ways and we will walk in his paths.’’ 
Communion with Christ means with all whom 
He loves. ’Tis they who walk among men 
in the communion-spirit, to whom men’s hearts 
bow in love as unto a walking benediction. 
Tis they who suffer with Christ — a most 
strenuous and active form of communion which 
seems to those outside to be so utterly pas- 
sive, but in them that are shut in is often a 
superhuman energy so patiently active—it is 
these that are specially communicants to 
others of lessons of grace that none can ques- 
tion, and are radiant with Him with whom they 
reign amidst human hearts. 


fter a Return from Yearly Meeting. 


An Utterance of Prayer and Practice by Ann 
Eliza Bacon. 


[This, with another paper, has been found 
in her handwriting, with this statement: 
“Feeling it required, as I believe, of me to 
write down these two prayers, spoken by me 
at Greenwich Meeting, N. J., three months 
ago or more, for the benefit of those who may 
come after, | do so.’’] 

O Lord, we come before Thee, that we may 
plead with Thee for the remnant of Thy peo- 
ple who are scattered up and down in the earth. 
That Thou wouldst be pleased, yet more, to 
make of us sons and daughters; for what 
greater honor could we have than to be able 
truly to call God Father? And tbat Thou 
wouldst be pleased to let the eye of Thy com- 
passion rest upon us; for Thou, in Thy wisdom, 
hast allowed us to become sorely shorn of our 
strength and reduced very low, even as the 
dregs in the wine cask after the best has been 
taken away, or as that which has lain in the 
field after the harvest has been gathered in; 
so that Thy adorable name may be greatly 
magnified in raising us up again. And by the 
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light which Thou wilt yet cause to shine 
through us, Thou mayst be honored among all 
the nations of the earth. 

And now, O holy Father, as this latter house 
which Thou art about to raise up again is to 
be far more glorious than that which has gone 
before, wilt Thou be pleased to make Thy min- 
ister a flume of fire:—Thy elder, whom Thou 
hast honored, still more honorable:—the mid- 
dle-aged [shall be] about them and the glory 
shall be in the midst of them, and they shall 
be for an ensign in the nations; and the heads 
which have been bowed down shall be lifted 
up; and the hands which have been, as it were, 
fastened upon the loins, shall be loosed—for 
the mouth of the Lord has spoken it. And 
now, O Holy Father, how shall we come be- 
fore Thee? How shall we return sufficient 
praise unto Thee for that which Thou hast 
been pleased to manifest to us? For to Thee 
and to Thy dear Son belong all the Glory, the 
Honor and the Power, both now and forever. 
Amen.”’ 

And she adds, “And upon writing this, the 
language which is sealed upon my heart is— 
‘Sooner shall my covenant with day and night 
fail than that which I have made with this 
people.’ ”’ 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Beckonings From Little Hands. 


This is the title of a small book from the pen 
of Patterson Du Bois. First written for pri- 
vate circulation, it has been given to the pub- 
lic upon earnest solicitation of those who had 
the privilege of reading it, and now it is ina 
fourth edition. Human nature is such a vari- 
able quantity, and the range of character in 
the world is so great, that one says with some 
reserve that a book should be read by others. 
Child life, however, is of universal interest, 
and when it really finds a voice, that voice 
should be widely heard. With rare pathos 
the author of these Beckonings has voiced what, 
in too many households and schools, is largely 
voiceless. Self-reproach is a touching under- 
tone in all the chapters, but it is not a hope- 
less self-reproach. Parents’ mistakes, under 
the magic of the author’s presentation, are 
made a veritable school for the training of 
parents and teachers. So the little book can 
be freely commended for general reading. 
Few can put it aside after the first chapter, 
and few can read it once without returning to 
it again and again. It required some heroism 
to print some of the confessions, but it is all 
done, as most plainly appears, for the children. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT. 


No man is so poor as the cynic. . No quest 
for wisdom is so hopeless as that of the scorner. 
No task is so utterly futile as that of dis- 
covering the faults and failings of men.—Ex- 
aminer. 





John Woolman and His Friends. 


BY EDITH BARDSLEY BELLOWS. 


The men and women who maintained the 
traditions of the Society of Friends and made 
its history during the period with which we 
are here concerned (1735-1775), were as di- 
verse in character, manner and method as are 
their successors in these days, and it is as diffi- 
cult to pick out any one or two from among 
their number and point to them as representa- 
tive, as it would be to select from this and 
other Yearly Meetings one or two men and 
women and say, “These are typical Friends.’”’ 

So John Woolman and those who were inti- 
mately associated with him in his work repre- 
sent only one or two types of Friends of the 
eighteenth century. Naturally the purest 
lights shone with the greatest brilliancy, and 
it is to them our attention is specially drawn. 

The Society of Friends at that time had 
problems to wrestle with which, while they did 
not involve the members in such dangers and 
personal risks as the earlier Friends had en- 
countered, nevertheless called for the services 
of men at once strong and tender, clear-headed, 
obedient to conscience, in which is heard the 
voice of God, and very forgetful of self. And 
such were John Woolman, Anthony Benezet, 
Samuel Emlen, and a few others. 

John Woolman was born in Eighth Month, 
1720, at Northampton, Burlington County, 
West Jersey, as it was then called. Though 
his inherent qualities were doubtless great and 
good, much credit is due to his parents for their 
judicious training. They were devout and 
sensible people, made their children the sub- 
jects of habitual, earnest prayer, and by way 
of following up their petitions, they were care- 
ful to furnish them with a supply of good 
books. 

When but seven years old he could read so 
understandingly that one day, on his way home 
from school, he separated himself from his 
companions and went forward out of their 
sight to sit down and read the twenty-second 
chapter of Revelation, and he records in his 
journal: “In reading it my mind was drawn to 
seek after that pure habitation which I then 
believed God had prepared for bis servants. 
The place where I sat and the sweetness that 
attended my mind, remain fresh in my mem- 
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Until he was eighteen his inward life passed 
through a varied and fluctuating experience, 
but drawing the ebb and flow of his religious 
feeling, he did not let go the means and helps 
of spiritual progress. He read books likely 
to be of profit to him, he attended meetings, 
and he never gave up the habit of prayer. 
When he fully realized that frivolous compan- 
ions were hindering the development of his 
best self, he broke off from them, evidently at 
great cost of feeling. He acted characteris- 
tically—he saw that religious decision and 
spiritual peace were to be desired, and he did 
not languidly wait for them to come; he reso- 
lutely set himself to attain them, and his heav- 
enly Father met and satisfied his desires. 

When he became of age he engaged himself 
to a shopkeeper and baker “to tend shop and 
keep his books.”” This was at Mt. Holly, 
about five miles from his father’s house. Soon 
afier this he began to speak in meetings. His 
first attempt was not encouraging. He went 
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to meeting in an awed and weighty frame of 
mind, and “being under a strong exercise of 
spirit,’’ he stood up and spoke. With a most 
engaging candor he adds, “but not keeping 
close to the Divine opening, I said more than 
was required.’’ Whether his own heart only 
told him this, or whether some faithful elder 
acted the part of monitor we are not informed. 
In either case Woolman was “afflicted in mind’’ 
on account of it, and did not try again for six 
weeks. At theend of that time, “feeling the 
spring of Divine love opened and a concern to 
speak,’’ he made another attempt and found 
peace. His comment upon this is most sug- 
gestive, and may well be pondered by every 
minister of the gospel:—‘* Being thus humbled 
and disciplined under the cross, my under- 
standing became more strengthened to distin- 
guish the pure Spirit, which inwardly moves 
upon the heart, and which taught me to wait 
in silence, sometimes many weeks together, 
until I felt that rise which prepares the crea- 
ture to stand like a trumpet, through which 
the Lord speaks to his flock.’’ 

When but twenty-three years of age he 
made the resolve “‘to pursue,’’ as he says, 
“worldly business no further than as truth 
opened my way.’’ He accordingly learnt 
tailoring, believing that by following this call- 
ing he might earn a sufficient living “ without 
the load of great business,’’ and he tells us, 
“*I was taught to be content with it, though 
I felt at times a disposition that would have 
sought for something higher.” Soon after, he 
parted from his employer and set up on his 
own account, doing the work himself without 
even an apprentice, and he never aspired to 
be anything higher in the ranks of secular 
emulation. 

The following beautiful passage in the jour- 
nal deserves the best attention of those whose 
business or possessions occupy their minds to 
such an extent as to prove a snare to them:— 
“*My mind, through the puwer of truth, was 
in a good degree weaned from the desire of 
outward greatness, and I was learning to be 
content with real conveniences that were not 
costly; so that a way of life free from much 
entanglement appeared best for me, though 
the income might be small. I had several 
offers of business that appeared profitable, but 
I did not see my way clear to accept of them, 
as believing they would be attended with more 
outward care and cumber than was required 
of me toengagein. I saw that a humble man, 
with the blessing of the Lord, might live on a 
little; and that where the heart was set on 
greatness, success in business did not satisfy 
the craving; but that commonly with an in- 
crease of wealth, the desire of wealth in- 
creased. There was a care on my mind so to 
pass my time, that nothing might hinder me 
from the most steady attention to the voice of 
the true Shepherd.’’ 

Woolman’s first direct contact with slavery 
shows us his character in a very striking man- 
ner. It was during his engagement in the 
store at Mt. Holly. ‘‘His employer owned a 
negro woman, whom he sold, and desired 
Woolman to write a bill of sale. The purchaser 
was waiting, and it had to be done at once, so 
he had no time for consideration, and com- 
plied; but afterwards his mind was uneasy, and 
though he could say that he did it for his em- 
ployer, a man greatly his senior, and that the 
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purchaser was a Friend, the thought of 
as it were, written away the life of a 
being, caused him great searchings of heart, 
and he inwardly resolved that for the futuy 
he would have no part, direct or indirect, igy 
traffic against which his conscience revolte§* 
So began what was probably the most eff, 
tive mission ever undertaken for the undp. 
mining of the slave trade in America, jy 
effectiveness was in its quietness and tende. 
ness. He did not “‘strive nor cry, nor cag 
his voice to be heard on the streets,’’ yet » 
history of the abolition of slavery in Amerig 
can be reckoned adequate which does not » 
sign a very large part to the quiet prepay 
tory work of John Woolman, one of the meg. 
est and quietest of men. 

Friends, like all other people, were impl. 
cated in slavery, if not in the importation g 
negroes, but among them slavery was seen} 
its mildest form. Not only were their slayy 
treated with care and kindness, but paimy 
taken also for their moral and religious é 
ture. Nevertheless, an intuitive sense of righ 
led members from time ta time to urge upm 
Friends generally the inconsistency of slay 
holding with the profession of Christianity, 
and Chester Quarterly Meeting particulary 
pressed the Yearly Meeting for the Pe 
vania and New Jersey Colonies to adopt som 
decided measure ‘against any traffic in hu 
beings; but the utmost that could be obtaing 
of the Yearly Meeting from 1716-1743 wag 
expression of an opinion adverse to the imy 
tation of negroes, and a desire that “ Frie 
generally do, as much as may be, avoid by 
ing such negroes as may hereafter be broug 
in, rather than offend any Friends who 
against it; yet this is only caution, and 
censure.”’ 

In the year 1742 occurred the event, sir 
and inconsiderable in itself, which was m 
the instrumentality of exerting a mighty in 
ence upon slavery in the Society of Frie 
the sale of the negro woman in the small st 
at Mt. Holly was the starting-point of J 
Woolman’s life-long testimony against slavery. 
He began the work when he was twenty-tw 
years of age; he laid it down only at his death 
“No enterprise could seem more hopeless, ttt 
this was a view of the subject John Woolmm 
did not allow to weigh with him. The appik 
ling magnitude of the evil against which # 
felt called to contend was painfully manifat 
to him, all about him, in every department 
life and human activity, in the State and t 
Church, he saw evidences of its strength ail 
the depth and extent to which its roots 
wound their way among the foundations & 
society. Yet he seems never to have dow 
for a moment the power of simple truth 
eradicate it, nor to have hesitated as to 
own duty in regard to it.” 

The first mention he makes of it as a 
nite concern was when on a religious visit 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina in 17 
He was afflicted by the prevalence of slavé 
it appeared to him ‘‘as a dark gloomif 
overhanging the land.’’ Wherever he went 
found his fellow-professors “ entangled int 
mischief of slavery.’’ 
as well as the younger and less high inf 
fession, had slaves for their house-se 
and field hands. In love, but at the same ¥ 
with great faithfulness, he endeavored to¢ 
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gace the masters of their error, and to awaken 
thy for the enslaved.’’ 
fis companion on this visit was Isaac An- 
jews, from Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. It 
gs during this journey that the question was 
on his attention—what ought to be his 
gistion to slaveholders who were kind enough 
» welcome him to their homes. He says, 
“When | ate, drank and lodged free cost with 
the people who lived in ease on the hard labor 
a their slaves I felt uneasy; and as my mind 
ms inward to the Lord, I found this uneasi- 
yes return upon me at times, through the 
hole visit.’’ He reasons out the matter in 
his Journal, and his deep anxiety to avoid sav- 
ig his own money and receiving a gift from 
te “gain of oppression’’ is the occasion of 
goch inward conflict. Sometimes he adopted 
the contrivance of providing himself with a 
gmber of small pieces of silver, and on leav- 
ing a house where he felt, as he expressed it, 
“[ should not keep clear from the gain of op- 
jon without having money,’’ he would 
geak to the heads of the family privately, and 
desire them to accept of some pieces of silver 
wi give them to such of their negroes as 
would make the best use of them. He says, 
“Thus offering them to some who appeared to 
be wealthy people, was a trial both to me and 
them. But the fear of the Lord so covered 
ne at times that my way was made easier than 
ml expected; and few, if any, manifested any 
reentment at the offer, and most of them, 
after some conversation, accepted of them.” 
We have in this a specimen of moral cour- 
ageof an uncommon and much-needed kind. 
The man who could act thus was a prophet 
indeed, and everything he might say in remon- 
sirance concerning the evil he saw would come 
home to those he addressed with double force 
when supported by such manifestly self-deny- 
ing consistency. 
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ty From this time on, ever full of compassion, 
Friese Waiting for the call as though he had no 
all ston Mher object in life than to follow in the foot- 






steps of his Master,—going about doing good, 
Woolman journeyed from meeting to meeting 
chiefly on foot—and as we follow him in his 
tavels by means of his Journal, we see the 
Jess, bat night of gentleness, the irresistible force of 
V oolmag @ ever careful not to outrun his commission, 
1e appa mindful that **the wrath of man worketh 
vhich beg @ the righteousness of God.’’ Looking round 

4am mon the society in which he moved, he saw 
tment og 8 other than those connected with slavery, 
and tg Mich he earnestly and humbly set himself to 
ngth and rect. For example, lotteries were very 
pots kg mon, and were participated in by Friends 
tions dg* ell as others. In one of the Yearly Meet- 
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dow gs at Newport a discussion arose on the sub- 
trath it. Woolman opposed them on the ground 
1s to Mag att their spirit ‘was one of selfishness which 


taded to confuse and darken the understand- 
my.” The debate was conducted with con- 

trable vigor, and Woolman says, ‘‘In the 
kat of zeal I made reply to what an ancient 
fiend said, and when I sat down I saw that 
words were not enough seasoned with 
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I had said as to the matter, yet I was uneasy 
with the manner of my speaking, believing 
milder language would have been better. As 
this was uttered in some degree of creaturely 
abasement, after a warm debate, it appeared 
to have a good savor amongst us.’’ No doubt 
it had; and no doubt it furthered the cause he 
was contending for more than would have been 
done by the most convincing argument. The 
man who could thus strip from himself every 
shred of pride, would possess a moral and 
spiritual persuasive force which no logic could 
bestow. ‘‘He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted,’’ and, may we not add, he shall find 


the cause he wishes to promote is exalted too. 
(To be concluded. ) 


Small People Great Examples. 


If the heroes and saints, the thinkers and 
savants, have their part in the direction of the 
affairs of the world, the humble and unknown 
have theirs also. And many times these illus- 
trious geniuses and the venerated benefactors 
of humanity have gone to seek their inspira- 
tions and their thoughts from the small ones 
of the world. The small have need of the 
great; the great cannot get along without the 
small. Iam infinitely touched by the lessons 
that God gives us by those masters without 
orders, those professors without diplomas, the 
unknown passers-by. Among others, I know 
two little ragpickers, who have taught me 
great things without ever having spoken to 
me, nor perhaps ever seeing me. [| have often 
met these two companions, in the cold mists 
of morning, at the hour when men and things 
have such a mournful aspect that one hesitates 
to take up one’s daily task, and when the moral 


spring seems stiffened and rusty, like the ten-. 


dons of a foundered horse. They were already 
returning from their work, toward eight 
o’clock; that is to say, in December, just at 


daybreak, —just when many others,even among’ 


the laborers, who had scarcely begun their 
day’s toil. Hitched to their cart, which they 
drew with a light step, they mounted toward 
their faubourg, rich with their early findings, 


paper, rags, bones, corks, sardine boxes and 


old hats. To see them pass thus, I do not 
know what helpful breath of courage blows 
over me, penetrates me, and has more effect 
on me than all the exhortations of moralist 
or philosopher. Had they not shaken off their 
desire for sleep, and taken up their harness 
again at four o’clock in the morning? Did 
they not do this every day, and in all kinds of 
weather? Andwhy? To go and gather a few 
scraps of household leavings, or those of fac- 
tories, tatters of papers or stuffs. 

If the obscure rag-pickers, scarcely more 
than children yet, could find in themselves 
such an energy for such labor, what energy 
should not I show in hastening to my labor— 
I, whose function it is to lift the fallen, and 
to gather up those who are beingrlost in human 
society. That which I go to seek in the night, 
and in the cross-roads and by-paths of life, I, 
rag-picker for God, are human souls, rejected, 
like debris; and the master, to whom I bring 
my findings, is the merciful Father, before 
there is joy over the repentant sinner—the 
afflicted one consoled and the miserable com- 
forted. 

Since they have suggested these reflections 


to me, brought this encouragement, I never 
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see them pass, these young toilers, without 
emotion. 
a pleasure altogether particular, and like a 
feast for the soul. 
On that day, as after all great holidays, there 
is much to glean in the streets. 
therefore, return loaded with packages, sacks 
full, where overflowed or hid the curious mer- 
chandise of a carnival. 
the cart, buried in the bundles up to her chest, 
there was seated an old woman. 
rag-pickers, with the aim of doing more work 
that morning, had brought their old mother 
with them. 
in return they were giving her a ride home in 
a carriage. 


But they gave me, the other day, 
It was Ash Wednesday. 


I saw them, 


But in the middle of 
My little 


She had lent them her hand, and 


The young folks’ faces told that they were 


glad to give her a ride and save her old legs. 
The mother’s face shone with pride to have 
children like those, as good as they were strong. 
And I found such examples all the greater, 
because they who set them were among the 
smallest.—CHARLES WAGNER, in the Soul of 


Things, J. E. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Honor Shown to a Parent. 
Dama was the chief jeweler of Ascalon, and 


eminently distinguished for his exemplary life 
and many virtues. 
committee of the elders called upon him for 


On a certain occasion a 


the purpose of purchasing pecious stones with 
which to ornament the ephod of the high priest. 
Diamonds were the stones they sought, and 
having thus informed the jeweler, they of- 
fered him what they considered a fair price 
for the gems. Dama told them he could not 
at that time attend to them,and bade them 
call again later in the day. The elders did 
not wish to be thus put off ; and, moreover, 
they suspected that this was only a ruse on 
the part of the jeweler to increase the price 
of the stones. They persisted in their demand 
for immediate attention. Diamonds, such as 
only Dama possessed were necessary to com- 
plete the ephod, and they offered double and 
triple the price they had at first proposed. 
But Dama was immovable, and they finally 
went away greatly disappointed, not to say 
wrathful. 

Later in the day the elders called again, 
and Dama placed before them the diamonds 
they desired, and when they had made their 
selection they tendered to him the higher price 
which they had just offered. 

“No,’’ said the jeweller, ‘‘Your first offer 
was all the stones are worth, and that only 
will I take.’’ ‘‘Why, then,’? exclaimed the 
chief of the elders, in astonishment, ‘‘did you 
not close with that offer this morning?’’ 

‘‘Because,’” answered Dama, ‘‘my father 
had the key of the chest in which the diamonds 
were deposited, and he was at that time asleep. 
He is aged and infirm, and his short hour of 
sleep was of more worth to him than was your 
increased offer of price tome. My father has 
not so many comforts that I can knowingly 
deprive him of a single one of them.’’ 

The high priest, when he had heard the 
story, came to the jeweler’s house, and laid 
his hand upon Dama’s head, and said: Blessed 
be thou by Him who hath said, ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother ; and in the time to 
come may thy children honor thee as thou hast 
honvured the author of thy being.”—Selected, 
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Selected for ‘THE FRIEND.”’ 
HEIGHTS AND DEPTSS. 
There is a center ’mid the volleying thunders, 
Where silence doth obtain ; 
There is a depth of ocean where the waters 
Ever unmoved remain; 
There are erial heights wherein no vapor 
Of cloud can e’er be seen; 
There’s an expanse o’erspreads the dome of darkness, 
Where night hath never been. 
So the child of God, amid life’s tumult, 
Cometh a hush most sweet; 
So in affliction’s depths he finds a calmness 
Of rest at Jesus’ feet ; 
Thence to an altitude of faith he rises 
Where there no doubt can live, 
And soars through sorrow’s shades to joy un- 
bounded— 
The joy Christ’s love doth give. 


A Visit to Algiers. 
BY ELIZABETH 8. KITE. 
First Month 3d, 1905. 

My Dear Ones Beyond the Sea:—Every mo- 
ment spent in this wonderland is precious 
beyond compare. Fancy being able to go to 
one’s window and stepping out on the balcony 
look out upon a wilderness of huge palms, with 
a snowy white mosque on the left and the blue 
bay of Algiers beyond, with snow-covered 
mountains against the sky, while directly in 
front is an open space, at this moment filled 
with booths and stalls, for a fair is going on, 
and a ceaseless going and coming of human 
figures clad in the most picturesque costumes 
under the sun; while to the right the snowy 
white city rests tier upon tier up the steep 
slope of the hill. But you must not imagine 
that we are in the scorching heat of the 
desert, for at this moment the weather is 
very inclement; snow not only covers the 
mountains, but is actually falling over the 
palm trees and the white mosque at our feet. 
It is almost unheard of, they say, and cannot 
last long—but of course this is their coldest 
season. 

We had a frightful passage coming over, 
though the sky was quite clear, and the sea 
—remember, the real Mediterranean Sea—was 
a perfect blue. When we reached Marseilles 
the ‘‘mistral,” a northeast wind from the Pyr- 
enees, was blowing a furious gale. We tried 
to go about a little, but the streets were a 
perfect whirlwind of dust and rubbish. The 
coacher who took us to the boat had us to get 
out before getting to the corner opening on 
the dock, because he said it would overturn 
us. We were due to sail atone P.M. As a 
matter of fact they did not dare leave the 
wharf until seven the next morning. Then 
instead of crossing direct, we were forced to 
hug the coast of Spain, which took us much 
longer. Naturally the boat was not so large 
as an ocean steamer, and did not take the sea 
so well. 

It was two P. M. of the next day as we 
turned into the glorious bay of Algiers, glow- 
ing in the sunlight. I can give you no faint 
conception of the picturesqueness of the land- 
ing scene. All about us in the bay were 
vessels loading or unloading by means of in- 
numerable beggarly Arabs and Moors, whose 
rags over their bare chocolate and coffee- 
colored legs gave them a rarely picturesque 
aspect. 

All about in the form of an amphitheatre 
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rose the hills, covered with date palms and 
snowy mosques, summer palaces and gardens, 
while the city rose in a solid, triangular, white 
mass, as though quarried from the rock of the 
hills. Before us the wharf was a living mass 
of gorgeous coloring. As we slowly sidled 
up to the landing Arabs in boats came along- 
side and scrambled like monkeys into the 
ship, while the moment we were near enough 
they began swarming the deck, one boosting 
the other on board. In the gay crowds a 
little further off—French officials in fine cos- 
tumes, Parisian looking women, mingled with 
innumberable common soldiers — native and 
French zouaves with liberal swarms of Arabs, 
Moors and negroes, thronged the water front. 
Everyone spoke French, but we gave ourselves 
over into the hands of Cook’s agent, who 
found for us an Arab, who at once unwound 
a brilliant colored scarf from his head, passed 
it through the handles of our bags, shouldered 
them and started off to find the omnibus be- 
longing to the Hotel de la Régence. He wore 
a blue jacket, full white muslin trousers gath- 
ered up like a divided skirt, bare coffee- 
colored legs with low cloth slippers. 

When our luggage was deposited we de- 
cided to walk to the hotel, which we had seen 
in the distance. At every step we met new 
surprises. Filthy but indescribably pictur- 
esque beggars crouched in every corner, and 
when we reached the esplanade at a higher 
level along the water front, great groups of 
them—of Moors I mean, but of a much finer, 
and some of them almost elegant type, were 
moving about with slow measured steps and 
faces of placid indifference, their long white 
robes gathered about them and turbans borne 
majestically. Nothing is so striking about 
these natives as their apparent absolute pas- 
sivity, their calm and repose. Even the beg- 
gars at the wharf were not like beggars at 
all, so far as importunity went. They simply 
sat and hugged their rags in calm indifference. 
In front of the hotel, in the Place du Gouv- 
ernment, crowds were moving about with such 
majestic and solemn aspect, so wierd and fan- 
tastical, that it seemed indeed as though we 
had suddenly stepped out into some scene of 
the Arabian Nights. At the hotel we soon had 
secured our rooms, deposited our belongings, 
and were sauntering forth for a first glimpse 
of the new world into which we had been 
ushered. Without any concerted plan we 
boldly entered into the first narrow passage 
that we came to, that gave promise of per- 
mitting an “answer.” Up, up, they went, 
turning and changing every few steps—seldom 
ten feet wide and often far less—always a 
series of steps of the same white limestone of 
which the houses are built. But how shall I 
give you an idea of the picturesque groups 
that passed us or that appeared descending 
from a higher level—veiled women, patri- 
archal Jews with huge grizzled beards and 
brilliantly colored burnooses and gay turbans, 
crouching as they walked, with long, curved, 
horny fingers, majestic Moors with white 
flowing garments, huge Turks in red fez and 
black mustaches, native zouaves with blue 
jackets and red cloth divided skirts, and so 
on, and so on. 

As we passed along we had innumerable 
glimpses into interiors, of as great variety. 
Sometimes in a black hole a charcoal vender 
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sat on his rug with folded arms as if a 
the trump of doom. Again it wasa 
tailors squatting on mats, busied with long 
strips of cloth that they were making jg, 
burnooses, or it was a ‘‘café maure,’’a 
narrow hole with benches on the side @ 
which lounged turbaned idlers, while a gayy 
figure in the background was preparing -fog 
ona porcelain stove. Sometimes a beau 
arched doorway opened through Moorish 
onnades into a beautiful inner court where m 
saw children playing; or again, coming og 
into a wider street, merchants of every dp 
scription sitting upon rugs, displaying orienta] 
stuffs, fruits, flowers and vegetables of mog 
inviting aspect. We finally wound round inh 
the French quarter and so back to the hotd 
in time to dress for dinner. 

104. M.—It is snowing and raining agaip 
This weather may drive us into the desert-] 
sincerely hope so. Our plan is to return § 
Marseilles by way of Tunis, visiting of cours, 
Carthage. In all we expect to be gone thre 
weeks. It is about four hundred miles 
Tunis, and we expect to break the journey a 
Constantine, a most picturesque city with 
Roman ruins. From here it is a day’s trip@ 
the cars to the real desert—Biskra, a wonder. 
ful city on a beautiful oasis. How I hope w 


get there. 
(To be continued.) 


Love of the Brethren. 


In the year 1692 it was computed that the 
losses of Friends in Ireland by the robberia 
and spoils of soldiers and other people amounted 
to one hundred thousand pounds, equal to five 
hundred thousand dollars. Now the Friends 
of the Meeting for Sufferings in London, sym 
pathizing with their brethren in Ireland, did 
signify their readiness to assist them; to which 
the Half Year’s Meeting returned answer, at 
knowledging their tender care, however at 
present they rather chose to decline the ae 
ceptance of their friendly offer, the several 
provinces being as yet able to help one a 
another. 

However, Friends here did afterwards at 
cept of the benevolence of the brethren ia 
England and in the year 1692 they drew for 
six hundred pounds towards helping Friends 
here reduced by the late calamitous times, 
besides one hundred and fifty pounds remitted 
from London to Ulster, and the sum of te 
hundred and sixty pounds more was sent for 
this purpose from London, which in the year 
1692 was ordered to be distributed proportion 
ately to each province and a letter was sent 
the Meeting for Sufferings in London, acknow 
edging their acceptance thereof, but with#l 
desiring that a full stop should be put to thelr 
sending any more. A. FP. 

Friends in Barbadoes sent one hundred 
pounds at this time for the relief of the suf 
fering Friends in Ireland. 


JOHN BRADFORD, who suffered martyrdom 
under Queen Mary, wrote a letter to his friends 
out of prison, a short time before he wa 
burnt, in which are these expressions: ‘‘Com 
sider your dignity as children of God and tem 
ples of the Holy Ghost, and members of Christ, 
be ashamed therefore to think, speak or d0 
anything unseemly for God’s children and the 
members of Christ.” 
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from God, nor commission from Christ to teach 
others.’ 

‘*And, though I met with opposition and hard 
speeches from some near relatives and others, 
who were hearers of those priests, for a con- 
fessing and vindicating truth according to that 
little measure of understanding I then had, 
being but weak and young in years, and beset 
with divers temptations and discouragements, 
yet the Lord my God helped me to take upa 
resolution, not only wholly to leave the said 
priests, but also constantly to resort to the 
meetings of his despised people called Quakers.” 

‘‘Some time after, I was fully convinced and 
my mind turned to the light, before I heard 
our dear friend George Fox. The first time I 
heard him minister was at a meeting at Sunny 
Bank. I was then very low, serious, and intent 
in my mind, willing to see and taste for my- 
self, for my own inward satisfaction; and I 
saw and felt that his testimony was weighty 
and deep; that it proceeded from life and ex- 
perience, and did bespeak Divine revelation. 
His speech was not affected eloquence or ora- 
tory, or human widsom, but in the simplicity 
of the gospel, to turn the mind to the light 
and life of Christ; and the Lord abundantly 
blessed his ministry to many.” 

‘*Being joined to the said people, in derision 
called Quakers, and resolved by the grace of 
God to continue in their communion, and to 
wait upon God in his light wherewith He had 
enlightened my understanding, I had great 
satisfaction therein, being sensible that our 
society and converse with one another, as we 
had received the love of the Truth, was help- 
ful and encouraging to us, and tended to our 
edification and comfort. I greatly loved and 
delighted in the free conversation of sober, 
faithful Friends.”’ 

Already the new sect was meeting with oppo- 
sition. We can see that the priests, because 
of the prevailing idea of uniformity, and be- 
cause they feared to lose their positions if the 
new ideas should become prevalent, became 
the first enemies of the Quakers. When they 
could not stop the progress and spreading of 
the Truth by their preaching against it, they 
instigated the magistrates to persecution and 
imprisonment, especially of those who were 
actively engaged in preaching the new doc- 
trines. And so it came about that George 
Whitehead very early shared in the persecu- 
tion. For when he was but seventeen years 
old he first felt called to appear in the min- 
istry. 

‘Some time after I was conversant among 
our Friends, and frequented meetings to which 
I belonged, in Westmoreland and Yorkshire. 

I was inwardly exercised in waiting upon the 
Lord in them. We had but little preaching, 
our meetings being kept much and often in 
silence; yet the Lord was pleased sometimes 
by his power and Word of life, both to tender 
and open my heart and understanding, so that 
He gave me now and then a few words livingly 
to utter in some meetings, to our mutual com- 
fort in Him who opened our hearts in great 
love one to another. .... And when my 
ability was but small, and lin much weakness, 
fear, and trembling, many times, the Lord 
helped me and increased strength and ability 
in my labors beyond all expectation; this care 
still resting upon me ever in my early travels, 
to minister only according to the ability given 
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me of my Heavenly Father, and to keep within 
the compass of my own gift, and when the 
Spirit of the Lord opened and moved but ina 
few words, I must not exceed, but sit down in 
silence when that ceased. 

So there came into active service in the 
Society, one who from the beginning never 
wavered from his loyalty to its principles, and 
never wearied in his labors to spread them. 
His Journal tells of nearly seventy years spent 
in travelling through the midland counties of 
England, carrying his message of love to many 
meetings of Friends, preaching in churches 
when duty demanded it, convincing many of 
the Truth, and valiantly defending it in pubile 
meetings, which sometimes called for ‘disputa- 
tion with those who attacked it, and all this 
amid cruel persecutions, whippings and im- 
prisonments; but, keeping through everything 
his strong, simple faith, and his joyful reali- 
zation of the living presence of the Spirit with 
him. Thus he expresses in beautiful language 
after a long and severe imprisonment in Ed- 
mundsbury Jail. 

‘*T am,’’ he says, ‘‘truly and humbly thank- 
ful to the Lord our God, in remembrance of 
his great kindness to us, how wonderfully He 
supported and comforted us, through and over 
all our tribulations, strait confinements, and 
ill usage, and preserved us in bodily health. 
In the comfortable enjoyment of his glorious, 
Divine Power and presence, several of us have 
often been made to sing aloud in praise of His 
glorious Name; yea, His high praises, have 
been in our mouths often times, to the great 
amazement and astonishment of the malefac- 
tors shut up in the same ward with us. When 
walking therein our hearts have been lifted up 
in loving praise to the Lord, often for several 
hours together, with voices of melody. Oh! 
the sweet presence and power of the Lord our 
God! how precious to be enjoyed in prisons 
and dungeons, and strait confinements. O! my 
soul! bless thou the Lord, and forever praise 
His excellent Name, for the true, inward sense 
and experience thou hast often and long had, 
an still hast, of His Divine Power and unspeak- 
able goodness. ”’ 

There is no part of the life of George White- 
head which is not interesting to follow; es- 
pecially is this true of his labors for the relief of 
the persecuted and imprisoned Friends through- 
out England, which filled the latter part of his 
life. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S NAME.—The origin of the 
name of the State of Pennsylvania is found 
in a letter of William Penn, its founder, dated, 
says the Presbyterian, First Month 5th, 1861, 
from which the following is an extract : 
‘This day, after many watchings, waitings, 
solicitings and disputes in councils, my country 
has been confirmed to me under the seal of 
England, with large powers and privileges, by 
the name of Pennsylvania—a name the king 
gave it in honor of my father. 1 chose New 
Wales, being a hilly country; when the secre- 
tary, a Welshman, refused to call it New 
Wales. I proposed Sylvania, and they added 
Penn to it, though I was much opposed to it, 
and went to the king to have it struck out. 
He said it was passed, and he would not take 
it upon him; for I fear it might be looked 
upon as a vanity in me, and not as a respect 
in the king to my father, as it really was.’’ 
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The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yary 


Meeting. 
(Continued from page 342.) 
At this time George W. Mott and his wi 
Abigail, from Coal Creek, Iowa, were in 
of the Boarding School at Tunesassa, 
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succeeded Abner Woolman and his daughite of th 

in the Sixth Month previous. The last wee 

Friends had remained in this service about o 

twelve years, having continued in charge gf te ; 

the Institution at the request of the Commit 

tee until their successors were appointed, ii 
In their interview with the Indians in thy 

visit the Committee presented them with @ e 


Address which explained to them the peg 
which existed for additional legislation to 
able them to make valid the leases which 
had previously given, and pointed out to then 
the fact that an ineffectual attempt had recent 
been made at Washington to induce Congreg 
to pass an Act by which about one half of ther 
Allegheny Reservation might have been take 
from them in the interest of the whites am 
the probability that similar efforts would b 
made in the future, and also expressed to them 
their judgment that it would conduce to ther 
welfare if they would divide their land, so that 
each one’s portion could be distinctly known 

In the interviews with the Indians on this 
occasion the most interesting was that upn 
the Cattaraugus Reservation, where a compayy 
of about one hundred assembled at the reques 
of the Committee, to whom the Address ani 
the proposed Memorial and Act were read, and 
a discussion lasting some hours ensued in whieh 
the Committee remark ‘‘several of them y 
their intelligent questions indicate that they 
wish thoroughly to understand the proposition 
submitted for their adoption’’ and some ament 
ments were suggested by them which it wa 
thought would render the allottment of their 
lands, if it was agreed upon, more satisfactory. 

The result of this visit, however, showel 
that several questions involving conflicting 
sentiments had occupied their minds in cor 
nection with these subjects and that as a whok 
the Indians were not prepared to entertains 
proposition to divide their lands. After thet 
return to their homes these Friends receive 
information that at a meeting of the Senew 
Council they had decided not to sign the Me 
morial asking for an Act to enable them & 
divide and allot their lands. 

As had been expected further efforts wer 
soon after made by the white settlers upon the 
Allegheny Reservation to obtain an unque 
tioned title to the tracts of land which thy 
were occupying, and in 1873 shortly befor 
the close of the session of Congress in 
Third Month, the Committee was called & 
gether in consequence of the receipt of inf 
mation that a Bill had passed both the Senalé 
and House of Representatives authorizing 4 
sale of a portion of the Allegheny Reservatios, 
and otherwise injuriously affecting the interests 
of the Indians. This meeting was held Thitl 
Month 3rd, 1873, and it was then stated 
Joseph Scattergood that at the request of tw 
of the Indians then in Washington he had joim 
them in that city, and had an interview 
the Secretary of the Interior, to whom th 
President had referred the bill for approval 
but who after considering the objections W 
had been made to it by the Indians and J 
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geattergood had consented to defer action upon 

it, until an opportunity could be had for the 
ion of the views of the Committee. 

4 Memorial addressed to Columbus Delano 


during his residence there improvements were 
made by which the farm became much more 
productive, and the methods adopted furnished 
examples and suggestions which might be very 


herded together in stifling rooms for fourteen hours 
a day to earn ashilling, to produce the cheap goods 
in which smartly dressed women revel.” 
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Wile then Secretary of the Interior was accordingly | useful to the Indians. ja ~~ —_ ae z phi oe se 
harge ed setting forth some of the features} The unsettled condition of the leases in Sala- ‘ is 
red setting : € ; ses 4a- | church or school on all that vast track. A chain 
avity athe proposed Act, which they believed were | manca and the other villages on the Reservation | of missions is now complete from Mombasa to the 
an igst and the reasons why they and the Indians | continuing to be a source of much anxiety to | mouth of the Congo, while hundreds of churches 
djected to it and stating ‘‘that it is plain to | all concerned, the Committee prepared a written | and Christian schools are to be found in inner Af- 
- us that the interests of the white settlers and | address to the President and Councillors of the | Tica and over 100,000 native Christians. 
the owners of the preemption right have been | nation recommending them to apply for an Act . 
mit: regarded greatly to the disadvantage of the | of Congress to enable them to divide their land, | ¢ sonemms 06 Se a —_ a provided 
. ians.” Thomas Wistar and Joseph Scatter- | and also to lease such parts of it as were con-|;— Non Yank tn canton tate te he tented ie the 
a this Indians. = *hom ow : : ; : P ; ; in New York in various tents to be located in the 
th were desired to present this communica- | tained in the villages then upon it. This Ad-| city. Most of the money has been given by ex- 
“8 tion to the Secretary at Washington which they dress was signed Sixth Month 20th, 18738, and Mayor Low and other wealthy men. For several 
Deed did on the following day, and although owing | two of the Committee were appointed to pre- | years Seth Low has been interested in such work 
to eb tothe fact that the session of Congress and | sent it. and has carried on work in a tent of his own near 
a the term of office of the President whose sig- (To be continued.) Columbus Circle. 
; See = ee 
cently amare only a og nye to make it s law, THIRST FOR GOD. Anetta Mills, who is at the head of a deaf mute 
both expired at twelve o’clock on that day the hool in China, j in thi ee meal 
are f the Third Month way was kindly made CowPER, 1779. soos Seciahaah acon madame Gee, 
the 4th 0 n 1 ; y z — f means by which she can enlarge theschool. There 
taken for them to have an interview with the Secre- My soul thirsteth for God. are over 400,000 deaf people in China, and no pro- 
tary who upon hearing their objections stated 1 thirst, but not as once I did . vision has been made for them, as the Chinese have 
i « that he could not conscientiously ask the Presi- The vain delights of earth to share ; not considered them capable of being taught. 
1d be dent to affix his signature, and it was a¢cord-| Thy wounds, Immanuel, all forbid ? Anetta Mills’s school is not under any mission 
) them ingly not done. That I should seek my pleasure there. board or denomination, but the mission boards and 
thet f These Friends state in their report ‘‘When| It was the sight of thy dear cross missionaries of all denominations are in sympathy 
7 the attendant circumstances of this visit are — oan my soul ae (eqn; [OOP Ser ent tere. 
NOW @ considered we feel there is cause for thank-| And taught me to esteem as dross, — The Pilot states that information h i 
3 ta fulness for the success of this effort to prevent ie — of feels and pomp of kings. eitend in a York aod tha Fone dana < 
WPM E an act of great injustice from being consu-| / Want that grace that springs from Thee, Luis Martin, general of the Jesuits, the extraordi- 
mpany That quickens all things where it flows, ae ; — 
mated. And makes a wretched thorn like me nary privilege of still celebrating mass, although 
eques f= “The lateness of the hour when we applied Bloom as the myrtle or the rose his right arm has been amputated. One of the 
a8 an for admission to the President’s room at the} Dear fountain of delight unknown. strictest rules of the Catholic Church is that in 
d, and Capitol, where th Secretary then was, might No longer sink below the brim, ; regard to what are designated the “canonical fin- 
which have offered a reason for not admitting us, but | But overflow and pour me down, gers —_ ere er = - thumb ~ index 
em bf on the contrary he appeared entirely disposed A living, life-giving stream! hi aia owed to 
t they Ho hear us and to entertain our views of the| For sure of all the plants that share - 
sitiow F ease, notwithstanding a strong attempt of the eee eee Among the religious bodies who will benefit by 
ment member of Congress from Cattaraugus County a veelis Him = f ~ : ‘hon the Czar of Russia’s decree which abolishes the re- 
it WT who was also present to produce an opposite ey ee ee 7 _ A.F,_ |Strictions on the freedom of worship, are the “Old 
 theit F result. Soon after this successful interview *** | Believers,” whose churches have been closed for 
sctory. B the inauguration of the President took place.” Oh, could we read the hearts of those twenty years by the order of the procurator gen- 
showel # In the report to the Yearly Meeting in 1873 About us, know their hidden woes,— eral of the Holy Sy - ae Old bee yo 0 
licting the Committee proposed that they should be The secret sources of despair, fused toconsent tot le reforms introcuce y Peter 
0 COB sthorized to sell a part of the tract of land The birth and burden of their prayer; the Great, and have maintained their primitive 
. whole : : pole: See thrown about their lives the mesh faith unchanged eversince. The Independent gives 
: belonging to Friends at Tunesassa ‘‘which : eye an interesting sketch of these people and their re- 
rtail 4% though poorly calculated for farming purposes, Of pain from thorns within the flesh, ligious comers — 
er thet produces timber, much of which might now be on ne be teen — oman 
ceived cut to advantage,”’ and stating that after con- g Y Mien Wat 2 Griffith John found on his arrival in China fifty 
Senet § sideration they believed it would be most pro- res itn erman. | years ago 300 members of the Protestant Church. 
he Me F itable to sell those portions which will not be To-day there are 100,000 members of that consec- 
hem weeded for the use of the school. This authority Notes in General. tion. Griffith John’s fifty years of service in China 
di d h ith fi The total Christian constituency in Japan, Pro- | 548 brought'to him so great a knowledge of Chi- 
was granted and in accordance therewith fifty ; “ey ff d d d t 
ts wert : : : - | testant, Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, is 300,000. | B&S¢ aifairs and so sound a judgment concerning 
pon the actes of it were sold during the following year, them that the London Times often sends a corre- 
1nquee her portions of the tract were subsequently | The Missionary Link states that thirty per cent. | spondent to obtain his views on Chinese affairs, 
h the sold making in all two hundred and seventy-| of the Christian women in India can read, but of | 4nd publishes his opinions as authoritative. Griffith 
“befor five acres and leaving in the hands of the Com- | the women as a whole only seven out of a thousand | John says the present cultivation of Western learn- 
> nittee in 1876 about four hundred and twenty- | can read. ing by the officials is the result of the Boxer up- 
hed tb five acres which it has since been thought may Th liaas oth baiahetitin ee tuiiia rising. 
; rly remain undiminished. Some of the Oo SS SS Oe ee , a eae 
f infor one bought was paid for by work done Greek Church of Russia who will benefit by the} Indian Commissioner Leupp can hardly do a bet- 
Senate by the purchasers in helping to clear tillabl Czar’s recent decree is estimated from twelve mil- | ter thing than to stop the hiring out of Indians to 
izing 4 belor =e a able | lions to seventeen millions. Buffalo Bill to cultivate savagery in his Wild West 
-vation, longing to the Institution of stumps and Show. We are sure he will not allow the bad 
terest ttherwise putting it intoa condition for profi-| Thomas Van Ness publishes twelve reasons for | practice to continue, if he is not controlled by 
d Thitd table farming. his belief in immortality. One of them is, “whether | those above him. It is a life most corrupting and 
sted by In the Ninth Month 1873 Aaron P. Dewees| we examine the beliefs of the lowest Indian or | tends to counteract the efforts of the Government 
a ad Eunice his wife, Friends from Pennsville | Malay tribe, or those of the most cultivated Eu-| for the civilization of the Indians. We observe 
, of two Monthly Meeting, Ohio, who had offered their | Topean nation, we find everywhere, in all times, | that new engagements were not long ago made 
joa &tvices to the Committee were appointed as | 828908, and places, a belief in the survival after | and that some Indians took their families with 
ow th ©perintendents of the Boarding School: and death. = se their children from school.— 
om tatered upon their duties in the following , : errs 
: : VANITY'S RESPONSIBILITY.—The London Graphic 
m | month. The attention of A. P. Dewees was | says: “It is the increasing vanity of women, the} The difficulty of avoiding absurdities when one 
| Joseph on turned to improving the farm and farm| rage for dress, which has produced the race of | is translating from English into such a language 
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be very great, says the London News. We hear 
from the Bible Society of a curious case. In the 


first edition of St. Matthew in Micmac the trans- 
lator found, when he came to revise it, that in 
Chapter xxiv., 7, instead of ‘‘ Nation shall rise 
against nation,” he had written, “A pair of snow- 
shoes shall rise up against a pair of snow-shoes.” 


And yet there was only one letter misprinted— 
naooktukumiksijik (a nation), having been dis- 
placed by naooktakumiksijik (a snow-shoe). 


$= 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—A late despatch from Washington 
says: Among the most interesting exhibits at the Ameri- 
can Railway Appliance Exhibition in this city is a new 
type of transportation system. It is intended to carry 
light traffic in places where the cost of a regular railway 
system would make the latter impracticable. The railway 
has a single rail. 
is kept from tipping by wheels at the sides like ordinary 
wagon wheels, which roll on paths of gravel or broken 
stone. The car is of steel, capable of carrying eight 
tons. It is claimed that the cost of this system is only a 
third to a quarter as much as even the cheapest railway 
line, and is below the cost of a macadamized road. 

It is stated that Indiana University is to send an ex- 
pedition to Spain to observe the total eclipse of the sun, 
which occurs Eighth Month 30th, and to search for the 
little planet supposed, from certain mathematical consid- 
erations, to revolve around the sun within the orbit of 
Mercury. Special lenses have been made for this obser- 
vation. 

Governor Pennypacker has signed the bill providing for 
the registration of births and deaths. Under its terms 
the Central Bureau of Vital Statistics shall be under the 
immediate direction of a State registrar, to be appointed 
by the State Commissioner of Health. The registrar 
shall be a physician of not less than three years’ practice 
and a competent vital statistician. Each city, borough 
and township shall constitute a primary registration dis- 
trict, to be in charge of a local registrar, whose duty it 
shall be to make returns of all births and deaths occur- 
ring in their respective districts. Permits for burial and 
for the removal of the bodies of the dead must. be ivoued 
by the registrar of the district in which the death occurs. 

Passenger gasoline motor cars appear likely to be soon 
introduced as a means of transportation. One recently 
successfully tried on the Pacific Coast is described as a 
thirty-foot passenger coach of standard width, with cigar- 
shaped front and no flat surfaces to offer resistance to 
the wind. The six-cylinder gasoline engine of 100-horse 
power is designed to drive the car at the rate of about 
forty miles an hour. As the car is in itself both coach 
and engine, the ordinary train crew will be abolished. 
The fuel cost is exceedingly low. The whole cost of op- 
eration is estimated to be only one-tenth of the regular 
passenger train. It is said that it is expected that it will 
become of great service, particularly in “local” travel. 

Serious rioting has taken place in Chicago in connection 
with the strike of the teamsters, in which several persons 
have lost their lives, and many others have been injured. 
About two thousand extra policemen have lately been 
added to the force. The instructions to the deputy sher- 
iffs and policemen are to use every peaceable means to 
quiet the rioters before using their weapons. 

The United States Geological Survey has been making 
an exhaustive investigation of the coals and lignites of 
the United States to determine their fuel value and the 
most economic method for their utilization for different 
purposes, from which it appears that most of the Ameri- 
can coals and lignites can be used as a source of power 
in a gas producing plant. From this investigation it is 
believed that extensive undeveloped beds of lignite in 
Colorado and other far Western States and Texas will be 
made use of in the making of gas. 

Governor Pennypacker has vetoed the bill regulating 
the practice of and licensing of osteopathic doctors and 
the establishment of a board of examiners representing 
the State Osteopathic Association, before whom all can- 
didates must pass before legally beginning the practice 
of the profession. The Governor’s main objection was 
on the ground that there is nothing in the bill to indicate 
what constitutes the science of osteopathy. He says: 
“The approval of this bill would appear to give the au- 
thority of the State to a system of practice in the heailng 
art, which excludes the use of medicine and the use of 
surgery. Should the bill become a law licenses would be 
issued by the State Board of Osteopathic Examiners and 
not by the Medical Council of Pennsylvania, which would 
be an anomaly in our legislation upon the subject.” 

It is stated that the Remington-Martin Paper Company, 
of Watertown, has purchased 650,000 spruce seedlings 
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from Germany to place on its large tract in St. Lawrence 
County to perpetuate the stock of pulp timber. The 
work will be done under the supervision of State Forest 
Commissioner Middleton. it is estimated that an acre 
will bear eighty cords of wood. This is the first pulp 
wood company to try the experiment on these lines. 

The beds of sulphur which have long been known to 
exist at a depth of more than 500 feet in Louisiana, at 
the little village of Sulphur, have lately been made pro- 
ductive, as is stated, bya novel method. Steam has been 
forced in with heavy pressure through one of the shafts 
or wells into the sulphur mass. The heat gradually re- 
duced the sulphur to a liquid, and the pressure from the 
steam forced the melted sulphur out of other wells or 
shafts to the surface, where it flowed a molten, golden 
mass, into prepared vats. When cooled, it was broken 
and shipped in bulk, being nearly 98 per cent. pure, and 
it was worth, as it stood at the mines, about $28 per ton. 

Luther Burbank has succeeded in growing a cactus 
without thorns, which, it is believed, may become very 


Over this rail the car is balanced and \ valuable as a food for cattle in arid and desert regions. 


Chicago has lately entered upon a system of municipal 
ownership of street railways, having previously success- 
fully, as is believed, operated systems of electric lighting 
and water supply. The late election of Judge Dunne as 
Mayor of Chicago largely resulted from his advocacy of 
the doctrine of municipal ownership. 

FOREIGN.—The second great Zemstvo Congress opened 
at Mogcow on the 5th inst.; this body met in accordance 
with the rescript of the Czar, issued Third Month 3rd and 
is composed of 132 delegates from all parts of Russia. 
It is understood that plans providing for the organization 
of a popular assembly clothed with certain well defined 
powers, and representing all parts of the Empire have 
been considered. 

It is stated that there are at present twenty-one revo- 
lutionary societies in Russia, which have divisions and 
subdivisions scattered throughout the Empire. 

A despatch from London says: They have a definite 
programme for the reconstruction of Russia’s govern- 
ment and in the main shudder with the rest or the world 
when anarchists perpetrate purely criminal deeds from 
time to time. The revelutionary movement in Russia is 
a dignified, determined effort to supplant autocracy with 
a democratic form of government. Its adherents believe 
that each day marks progress toward this goal; that a 
no distant day shall see their dream for Russia fully rea- 
lized. 

In Warsaw the number of deaths from riots on the lst 
inst. is stated to have been been 62. 

The Social Democrats of Poland having proclaimed a 
general strike throughout Poland, a renewal of violence 
is anticipated. In order to avoid exciting the populace, 
the newspapers have been foabidden to publish accounts 
of the rioting in Poland. 

General good order prevailed in St. Petersburg on the 
lst inst., but disorders have taken place in various cities 
and towns throughout Russia. 

Japan is much excited upon the action of France in 
conniving as is charged at flagrant violations of neutral- 
ity in the present war. In view of the treaty existing 
between England and Japan: the London Times consid- 
ers the situation a very grave one, and says: “ Were the 
facts alleged by the Japanese established and were their 
Government to call upon us to fulfil our obligations under 
the alliance, France must remember that we should have 
no choice but to comply. Nothing would gratify her 
enemies more and nothing would bring grief more pro- 
found to the vast majority of both peoples.” 

In a recent International Congress in Berlin, Professor 
Lassar, of Berlin, who is regarded as an authority on dis- 
eases of the skin, read a paper averring that he has had 
only three failures in using the Roentgen rays for cancer 

in some hundreds of cases he had treated. The ray was 
effective only where the growths were not deep-seated, 
because its healing effect only penetrated to a depth of 
one-fifth of an inch. The ray seemed ineffective for 
large growths. 

In Poland thousands of workmen are said to have quit 
the drinking of spirits and the smoking of tobacco in 
order to deprive the Govornment of the revenues from 
those sources, and have appealed to others to practice 
self-denial in order to mark popular discontent with ad- 
ministrative abuses. In many instances the smokers and 
drinkers comply, and the Russian journals express the 
fear that, with the spread of the movement, there will 
be a serious decrease in the revenues. 

A despatch from Honolulu of the 7th says: There is 
marked activity in the volcano of Kilauea. The flow of 
lava is increasing, and a rising in the crater gives indica- 
tions that there may be an overflow. 

| It is said that Sweden and Norway are the only coun- 
| tries where practically every grown man can read and 
write. Bavaria comes next in this respect. 
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NOTICES. 

Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
train which leaves Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 75 
A.M., on the 19th inst., will be met at West Grove, to om. 
vey (free of charge), those desiring to attend the 
ern Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be held at 
Grove, Chester County, Pa. It would assiat the 
tee if those intending to come would inform by postal 
advance. Harry E. Cooper, \ nw 

BENJ. MCFADDEN, mitter 

Westtown School Committee.—The 
having charge of the Boarding School at Westtown ism 
quested to meet in the Committee Room at Fourth 
Arch Streets instead of at the school on Third-day thy 
16th inst., at 10.30 o'clock. The Committee on Instry. 
tion is requested to meet at 9.30 o’clock in the Comm 
tee Room ; and the Committee on Admissions, in th 


second story of No. 304 Arch Street on the same days 
9.30 o'clock. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenieg 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wij 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. m., anf 
2.48 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-fn 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, win 
West Chester, Phone 1l4a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Suyl 







Friends’ Educational Association.—The anngJ 
meeting will be held at Friends’ School, Coulter Streg, 
Germantown, Seventh-day, Fifth Month 13th, 1906, 


PROGRAMME. 
3.00 p. M.—1. Report of Standing Committees. 
2. “Should our Teachers be Pensioned.” Isaac Sharplem, 
3. The Culture Element in Education— 
1. From the Intellectual Standpoint. 
Agnes L. Tierney, 
2. From the Standpoint of the Businees Man. 
J. Stogdell Stokes, 
8. From the Religious Standpoiat. 
George M. Warner, 
7.30 p.m.—An Address by Talcott Williams. . “ Lette 
and Being.” 
An invitation is extended by Germantown Friend 
School to supper at 6.15 o'clock at the School House, 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phi 
—Open on week-days from 9 A. M. tol P.M. and from? 
P. M. to 6 P. M. 

New books in the Library include the following: 

Assot, H. L.—Problems of the Panama Canal. 

Duncan, Norman.—Dr. Grenfell’s Parish, the deep Sa 
Fisherman. 

Ety, H. R.—Another Hardy Garden Book. 

Husert, W. D.—Forest Neighbors. 

KiNG, H.C.—Personal and Ideal Elements in Education. 

LANDON, Perceval.—Opening of Tibet. 

Too.ey, S. A.—Life of Florence Nightingale. 

TorreEY, Bradford.—Nature’s Invitation. 

WappDINGTON, M. K.—Italian Letters of a Diplomatt 
Wife. 

WALLAceE, Dillon.—Lure of the Labrador Wild, 
Story of the Exploring Expedition conducted by Leonidas 
Hubbard, Jr. 


— 
> 





Diep, Fourth Month 16th, 1905, at Wilmington, Dale 
ware, REBECCA G. RHOADS, wife of Jonathan EB. Rhos 
in the seventy-fifth year of her age: a member and eld 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. In early life she malt 
covenant with her Lord and Saviour, by the sacrificed 
her will to his ; and ever after, it is believed, was a pr 
sessor of the faith which overcomes the world. ™ 
Christian graces were conspicuous in her character in 
different relations of daughter and sister, of wife all 
mother ; and in the wider field of religious society, Mt 
judgment and voice were on the side of pureness, 
eousness and love. Having fulfilled her day’s work ia 
daytime, her friends have the consoling belief t# 
through the merits of Him who gave himself for us, she hil 
received “an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled whidl 
faideth not away.” 

——., at her home, Birmingham, England, on the 208 
of Fourth Month, 1905, in the ninety-fifth year of Mt 
age, Emma J. Gippins, widow of Thomas Gibbins, 
youngest and last surviving child of Richard Tappen ast 
Elizabeth Cadbury, of Birmingham. “Surely goodne@ 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; and! 
will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 

Note.—In No. 41 the name MarTHa T. Sraniat 
should have been written instead of Martha S. Stanley. 
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WILLIAM H, PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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